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and maintained at too intense a heat to admit discrim.
iiiation or reflection, is a lever of great power in our
political machine. There is not and never has been a
disposition in the North to interfere with these interests
of the South. Such interference has never been sup-
posed to be within the power of government; nor has it
been in any way attempted. The slavery of the South
has always been regarded as a matter of domestic policy
left with the States themselves, and with which the Fed-
eral government had nothing to do. Certainly, sir, I
am and ever have been of that opinion. The gentle-
man, indeed, argues that slavery, in the abstract, is no
evil. Most assuredly, I need not say I differ with him
altogether and most widely on that point. I regard do-
mestic slavery as one of the greatest evils, both moral
and political."

His position is here clearly defined.' He admits
fully that slavery within the States cannot be
interfered with by the general government, under
the Constitution. But he also insists that it is a
great evil, and the obvious conclusion is, that its
extension, over which the government does have
control, must and should be checked. This is the
attitude of the memorial and the oration. Nothing
has yet changed. There is less fervor in the de-
nunciation of slavery, but that may be fairly attrib-
uted to circumstances which made the maintenance
of the general government and the enforcement of
the revenue laws the main points in issue.

In 1836 the anti-slavery movement, destined to
grow to such vast proportions, began to show it-